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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5/- per year 





Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Monday-Friday 7.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 Weds. 2.30 
JACK HYLTON presents his New British Musical 
‘¢BET YOUR LIFE” 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Commencing 3rd March for 3 weeks 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Weds. 2.40 


MAX MILLER ANNE SHELTON 
MAX BYGRAVES MICHAEL BENTINE 
GEORGE & BERT BERNARD, Etc 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.45 The Ali Laughter 
Musical transferred from the London Palladium 
THE PEEP SHOW 
with THE THREE WIERE BROS. & Big Supporting Co 








SADLER’S WELLS 
London, EC! 


Licensee : George Chamberlain 


Rosebery Avenue 


Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinees : 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadier’s Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1951-1952 SEASON 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 











LEONT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 

12.30—11 p.m. 6.30—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 4809 


LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performonces see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 





JOHN MILLS in 


FIGURE OF FUN 


A New Comedy by Andre Roussin 
Adapted by Arthur Macrae 





APOLLO 


George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 


DUCHESS Opening 6th March 
PEGGY ASHCROFT in 
Terence Rattigan’s 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


and 
ROLAND CULVER 


LYRIC 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
Adapted by Nancy Micford 


SAVOY 
GLADYS COOPER 
JUDY CAMPBELL and ANGELA BADDELEY 
RELATIVE VALUES 


A Light Comedy by Noel Coward 








TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


GLOBE 
THE LYRIC REVUE 


HAYMARKET 


WATERS OF THE MOON 
A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 
NEW By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD JOYCE REDMAN in 


COLOMBE 


A Comedy by JeanAnouilh Adapted by Denis Cannan 


PHOENIX 


JOHN GIELGUD DIANA WYNYARD 
PAUL SCOFIELD 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
by William Shakespeare 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
ISABEL JEANS 





Opening 4th March 
DIRK BOGARDE 


in 


THE VORTEX 


by Noel Coward 








Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











MONEY SAVED! 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove 
a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books published from 


25s. to 12s. 6d. for Only 7s. 6d. 


March choice: BLOOD AND 


THUNDER, by M. Willson Disher, 
with 84 illustrations. Mid-Victorian 
drama and its origins. Published at 
18s. 


May: FONTEYN, by William Chap- 
pell, with 40 exclusive photographs 
by Cecil Beaton. Published at 21s. 


July: THE ACTOR AND HIS 


AUDIENCE, by W. A. Darlington. 
Behind the scenes with six of our 
greatest actors. Illustrated. Published 
at 12s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 


“ZT am more than delighted with the 
choice of books,” is the latest tribute 
(we have had hundreds) from Mr. C. 
Hardy, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books chosen 
by the Club at the special price of 7s. 6d. 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter. 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake 

to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 














State Mr.. Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 
ADDRESS 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 


EE! 
PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
Directed by JOHN STEWART 


“Highlight of our visit to Britain’’ 
—American Tourist 
SECOND SEASON 
17th May to 27th September 1952 
— Weekly Repertoire of Six Plays — 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 
James Bridie Sir Walter Scott 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED DEAR BRUTUS 
Ben van Eysselsteijn J. M. Barrie 
THE WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
Wiers Jenssen-Masefield Bernard Shaw 
The Festival ‘Company includes 
JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON 
The Plays Produced by Andrew Leigh and 
James Hume 





Special Attraction!—Six Thursday Afternoon 

Concerts—Scottish National Orchestra, BBC 

Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch Junior Choir, 
Glasgow Phoenix Choir 


ADVANCE BOOKING— From 7th April at Theatre 
also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) 
Glasgow and Perth (Paterson's) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


*% SCOTLAND’S + 
THEATRE in the HILLS 























You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 


Who’s Who 
in the Theatre 


ELEVENTH EDITION 








Edited by John Parker 


With every edition of this great reference 
work its usefulness and fascination for 
theatre-lovers increases. The 1]lth Edition 
gives over 3,000 accurate biographies of 
the leading actors, actresses, managers, 
authors, composers, scenic artists, design 
ers, etc., and in addition an obituary list 
containing over 5,000 names. Besides all 
the usual features, it includes an extensive 
list of theatrical autobiographies, biograph- 
ies and reminiscences. Over 2,000 pages 


price £4 net 
No praise can be too high for this outstand- 
ing work of reference, unfailing in its 
accuracy and usefulness.''—Theatre World 


FROM BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHED BY 


PITMAN 


PARKER STREET - KINGSWAY - LONDON WC2 











most wonderful powder in the world! 


EICHNER 
POUDRE de LUXE 


clings caressingly to your 
skin, making it smooth, matt, 
and radiantly alive. 

And, used with LEICHNER 
KAMERA KLEAR BASE—the 
featherlight film foundation—the 

effect is thrilling —_ and lasting! 


are 


FINE COSMETICS 

prepared under personal supervision for 

women who want the best and the most up-to-date 
POUDRE DE LUXE 5s. KAMERA KLEAR BASE 8s. 9d. 








THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
AND AMATEUR THEATRE 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


PERIOD COSTUMES AND 
MODERN CLOTHES FOR 
LADIES OR GENTLEMEN 


TEMPLE BAR 8694 


THEATRIDIO, LONDON 
117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


> 











Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST. 


LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 
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The nation mourns a beloved King. This picture of 

King George VI and his Queen was taken in Drury Lane 

Theatre, only a few days before His Majesty's death. It 

will be the theatre’s privilege and honour to serve our 

gracious young Queen, Elizabeth II, who has shown her 
love of the drama since childhood days. 








JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 








perioo | ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TOYOUR PRODUCTION , ARMOUR 


and ————CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS- 


-| 
MODERN Robert White ¢> Sons | SPANGLING 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 


FOR HIRE 


and 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY 
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‘Ovaltine 
Refreshes 


9¢ 
& Restores 
Photo by F 
Denis de Marne, Says 


JOSEPHINE 


GRIFFIN 
OSEPHINE GRIFFIN writes: 

“The continuous mental effort required for an exacting 
stage part uses up much nervous and physical energy by the 
time the curtain falls. It is soothing to sit down and enjoy 
a cup of ‘ Ovaltine’, knowing that I shall feel refreshed and 
restored in a very short while. I always take * Ovaltine’ at 
night, too, because of the healthy sleep it encourages.” 

This tribute to ‘ Ovaltine’ is one of many received from celebrities 


of the Stage and Screen. * Ovaltine* will help you, too, to maintain 
energy and vitality during the day, and to enjoy restful sleep at night. 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 
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New Shows Reviewed 


“Sunset in Knightsbridge "'—Westminster, 
23rd Jan. 


“John Donne "'—Watergate, 29th Jan. 


“The Firstborn ''—Winter 
Jan. 


Garden, 29th 


“The Happy Time’’—St 
(see pp. 19-24) 


James's, 30th Jan. 


Marcel Marceau—Arts, 30th Jan 
“The Same Sky '’—Lyric, 
Ist Feb. 


Hammersmith, 


‘The Irving Revue "—Irving, Ist Feb 
“Here’s to Us '’—New Boitons, 4th Feb 
‘The Creditors ""—New Lindsey, 5th Feb 


** Michael’s Book "'—New Torch, 7th Feb 


‘Bet Your Life '""—Hippodrome, 18th Feb 


** Sunset in Knightsbridge ” 
(Westminster) 
Y the time this appears it will be too 
late to recommend the reader to go to 
The London Mask Theatre’s production of 
Sunset in Knightsbridge by Ireland Wood, 
based on Pamela Hansford Johnson’s novel 
“An Avenue of Stone,” for the run was 
planned to end on 23rd February. However. 
the quality of the production and acting in 
Sunset in Knightsbridge was so good that 
the second play in the London Mask 
Theatre’s season, Nightmare Abbey, 
Peacock’s novel dramatised by Anthony 
Sharp, can be safely recommended to all 
persons able to enjoy scenes from novels 
set in motion on a stage. 

Sunset in Knightsbridge demonstrated the 
inability of Lady Archer to relinquish a 
tight grip on a way of life that, like a 
descending escalator, was running down 
inexorably. 

The problems, disappointments and griefs, 
all petty but intense, inseparable from grow- 
ing old were clearly externalised in the case 
of Lady Archer, and Olga Lindo saw to it 
that we all had a good time appreciating 
her point of view. She had had many stage 
and social triumphs, had Lady Archer, and 
not the least of her successes was the 
obtaining in wedlock of the late Sir Daniel 
Archer, a man who had balked the hopes 
of many other women. 

The great thing about the play—not 
surprising, as it is constructed out of a 
novel—was the complete reality of all the 


characters. Even if we could not follow 
their drift at all times, that inability seemed 
no more than the similar inability that is 
apt to occur in real life. We made allow- 
ance, thinking that no doubt the matter was 
plausibly led up to and abundantly 
explained in the novel. The company, 
which included Nora Nicholson, Marian 
Spencer, Jenny Laird, Anthony Ireland, 
Bryan Coleman and John Wood, discharged 
their duties with great artistry and it was 
a delight to watch them. All that they 
said and did seemed to come from their 
inner beings instinctively. Our part was a 
kind of eavesdropping. This kind of piece 
always receives the criticism that it is not 
sufficiently closely knit and compact but the 
naturalness and apparent sincerity of the 
characterisation outweighs that objection 
with many people. 
H.G.M. 


(Continued overleaf) 


Googie Withers 


who stars with Michael Redgrave and Sam Wanamaker 

in Clifford Odets’ ** Winter Journey,’ which will be 

seen on 3rd March at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham: 

10th March at the Pavilion, Bournemouth; 17th March 

at the Opera House, Manchester; and 24th March at 

the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, coming to the 
West End in early April. 


(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 








Isabel Joans 


who stars with Dirk Bogarde in Tennent's revival of 

Noel Coward’s ** The Vortex’ which, directed by 

Michael MacOwan, will open at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, during the week of 3rd March. 


(Portrait by Vivienne) 





“ John Donne ” (Watergate) 
HIS play by J. A. Jerome had the limited 


appeal of a dramatised fragment of 
biography. Sundry historical notes were run 
through by speakers in period costume. 
Some of John Donne’s lyrics were inserted 
in the text and a mistaken attempt was made 
to enforce them to dramatic purpose by the 
use of ordinary inflexions and gusts of 
spurious feeling. Can it be that the 
promoters do not appreciate what an arti- 
ficial thing verse is? On the other hand, of 
course, poets generally speak their verses 
badly. 

The theme of the play was Donne’s secret 
marriage to the youthful Anne More, and 
Brenda Hogan, by natural grace and by arts 
of speech and manner, gave to Anne a 
pleasing vivacity and a rather endearing 
quality of apparent sweetness, sincerity and 
simplicity. H.G.M. 


“ The Firstborn ” (Winter Garden) 
S we write this it is announced that 
Christopher Fry's moving play can be 
seen at the Winter Garden for a further week 
until 8th March, and this is good news 
indeed. 


The new regime at the Winter Garden has 
begun triumphantly. The Firstborn is a 
majestic play, and with Alec Clunes in mag- 
nificent form as Moses, a most moving work 
too. No need at this juncture to remark 
that Mr. Fry knows his Bible, and there 
could be no greater praise than that many 
in the audience feel that they wish they 
knew their Bibles better. For here it is 
important that one understands something of 
Jewish history prior to the Exodus, and have 
some conception of Israel’s idea of an 
avenging God. 

Apart from Alec Clunes’s magnificent 
performance, there are some other out- 
standing pieces of acting, among them Mark 
Dignam’s acidulated Pharaoh and Dorothy 
Reynolds’ nerve-racked Miriam. Barbara 
Everest was not so well served in the rather 
shadowy role of Pharaoh’s sister, but Tony 
Britton as Pharaoh’s young son made a deep 
impression with the nobility of his render- 
ing as the most eminent among the doomed 
firstborn. Robert Rietty, Miriam’s son who 
renounces his race, was likewise unusually 
effective, particularly in the dramatic scene 
when he thought his life was forfeit too. F.S. 


Marcel Marceau (471s) 
OR historical reasons the art of mime 
has been much developed in France and 
the visit of Marcel Marceau brings a 
revelation in this respect and causes regret 
that the art has been so little followed on 
our native stage. 

M. Marceau is a wonderful mime. His 
performance is evidence of extraordinarily 
keen observation and a rare faculty of 
mimicry as well as a sensitive imagination. 
Many of his movements have slow cat-like 
precision. The vial of his art, brimful, is 
carried carefully and over it peer the eyes 
of immortal Pierrot, twinkling reflectively. 

Ring and sawdust are summoned to mind 
by fierce top-lights, by faces painted white 
and also by the nature of much of the mock 
activity—tight-rope walking, cycling, horse- 
driving and weight-lifting. 

The two story-items (a Japanese tragedy 
recalling the No plays and a sentimental 
comedy about a beggar cast in the mould 
of the Brothers Quintero’s “ Fortunato ”), 
require and receive brief recital in words 
before performance for their full appreci- 
ation. M. Marceau’s special character of 
“ Bip ” displays occasionally that touch of 
melancholy which gives miming its secret 
beauty and strange fascination. 

M. Gilles Segal shows himself to be an 
able assistant and a highly skilled performer. 

H.G.M. 





“ The Same Sky ” 
(Lyric, Hammersmith) 

ENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD. pre- 

sented The Same Sky by Yvonne 
Mitchell on 31st January. The story is of 
Romeo and Juliet, but the time is 1940, 
Verona is exchanged for Whitechapel, old 
Capulet is a working tailor and a strictly 
religious Jew, and Romeo is a young Gentile 
in the British Army named Smith. Religious 
intolerance, a secret wedding, separation, 
Juliet’s pregnancy and bereavement, and the 
suggested final reconciliation make this a 
drama of unusual strength. At home on the 
stage herself, the author has written for all- 
out acting. Passions are raised and it is we 
who are torn to tatters and our tears are 
shed. 

Strenuous and varied demands are made 
upon the actress who plays Esther Brodsky, 
the central figure, and Frances Hyland met 
them bravely and often beautifully. As her 
voluble mother, Thora Hird made an 
important contribution on her own high 
level, much enjoyed and artistically admir- 
able. Frederick Valk had comparatively 
little to do as her father but he had to convey 
a sense of the unutterable and this he did; 
he was tremendous, without distortion. 
John Garley gave a very good study in an 
interesting but far from showy part. Eric 
Porter was very life-like as the young 
soldier-husband. 

The play is not neatly shaped but Daphne 
Rye’s direction and the ingenious decor by 
Gurschner and Stanley Moore overcame its 
difficulties. H.G.M. 


“ The Irving Revue ” (/rving) 
THE Irving Revue, like its predecessor 
10.15, is by Peter Myers and Alec 
Grahame with music by John Pritchett, 
Norman Dannatt and Ronald Cass. At out- 
set the threat of the Future is briefly hailed 
and dismissed, and we are reminded of the 
abiding consolation of Original Sin. Thence 
on, witty whoopee prevails, based largely 
on theatrical themes, gossip and rumours. 
If there survive any people who “ never 
listen to gossip ” they, like those who have 
not had the requisite listening opportunities, 
find themselves a little in the dark. A 
beginners’ course would be a useful prepar- 
ation to full enjoyment. 

The company is taking and talented. Betta 
St. John moves with swift mathematical 
precision and exotic grace. Ronnie Stevens 
is a revue artist of high competence and 
pleasing variety. His “ Square Dance” to 
music by Ronald Cass was particularly lively 
and amusing. H.G.M. 


* Here’s to Us ” (New Boltons) 
RMADA Productions Ltd. made a good 
beginning to their season with an 
admirably cast production of Here’s to Us, 
a very light comedy by Shirland Quin. 

The play is well shaped and turns up at 
the end in a very satisfactory manner. It 
is concerned with the faithful heart of Mrs. 
Crouse, whose husband, a popular American 
broadcaster, is amusingly fixed. The 
dialogue is simple and snappy and it depends 
rather a lot upon accent for its effect. 

The company and Basil Ashmore’s pro- 
duction are worthy of a West End showing. 
Helen Horton has a well-tailored style (and 
one or too fetching hats) as the lady faithful 
in (and to) her fashion. Robert Beatty is 
excellent as the rough wooer who nearly 
wins her. Lionel Murton is very amusing 
as the broadcaster. Apna Turner turns a 
pair of blue eyes full of dangerous innocence 
this way and that. Olaf Pooley puts over 
an unlikely solicitor with skill, and Archie 
Duncan brings full heart and rich Scots to 
a man who is much more than a janitor. 


H.G.M. 


(Continued on page 18) 


Roland Oulver 


who will be seen with Peggy 
Rattigan’s latest play “‘The Deep Blue Sea’’ which, 
directed by Frith Banbury, will shortly be seen at the 
Duchess. Mr. Culver gave an outstanding perform- 


Ashcroft in Terence 


ance in Mr. 


Rattigan’s previous play, “Who is 


Sylivia?”’ 
(Portrait by Vivienne) 








* Christ’s Emperor ” 
(The Church of St. Thomas, Regent Street) 


AVING no residential congregation, this 
church is mainly devoted to service by 
means of dramatic entertainment, though it 
receives but a small fraction of the ticket 
money. Hitherto, the plays chosen have 
been of a nature calculated to increase faith. 
This cannot strongly be claimed for Christ's 
Emperor by Dorothy L. Sayers. Dramatised 
episodes in the life of Constantine the Great 
are extremely interesting, but he was a 
worldly-minded autocrat and so Miss Sayers 
honestly depicts him. The _ outstanding 
events in his life, as distinct from his rule. 
were the Council of Nice, which he con- 
vened and attended, and his execution of his 
first-born son, the amiable and admirable 
Crispus, and these events are outstanding 
in the play. Both are bound to distress 
the faithful. The title, Christ's Emperor, 
has an unfortunate irony. The play is no 
more, perhaps less, suitable for performance 
in a Christian Church than, say, Shakes- 
peare’s Richard I1. 
Certainly, it is 
wholly 


first-rate entertainment. 
absorbing from beginning to end. 


Ivan Brandt brought Gibbon’s Emperor to 
life pleasurably with dignity and dramatic 
force. Veronica Turleigh gave a beautifully 
sad and tired representation of Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. Graham Suter, who 
shared with the author the work of produc- 
ing the play, made Athanasius a speaker 
of persuasive limpidity. His victim, the 
unfortunate Arius, was’ well played by 
Tenniel Evans. It seemed a pity that this 
character was cheapened by _ occasional 
vulgarisms, not merely because the literary 
level of the whole work was lowered thereby 
but also because by them the character of 
the speaker was coarsened unnecessarily. 
The author’s facility in popularisation is so 
great that she tends to over-estimate the 
need for this treatment. 

The play, part of a longer work written 
for Colchester Festival, had been cut to 
three hours’ length and was opened by an 
introductory speech from “ The Church,” 
personated with modest solemnity by 
Heather Black. The players of St. Anne’s 
Arts Group maintained a high acting level 
and the costumes, designed by Norah 
Lambourne, were very pleasing to the eye. 


H.G.M. 
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Don Pedro: Good Signior Leonato, you are come to meet your trouble—the fashion of the world 
is to avoid cost and you encounter it 


The arrival of Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon, at the house of Leonato, Governor of Messina. 
Centre: Lewis Casson as Leonato, Paul Scofield as Don Pedro, Robert Hardy as Claudio, 
John Gielgud as Benedick and Diana Wynyard as Beatrice. 


Much Ado About Nothing” 


by William Shakespeare 


OHN GIELGUD’S entrancing production of Shakespeare’s comedy, which 

J was originally seen at Stratford-upon-Avon, is likely to prove the out- 

standing West End theatrical event of the year. Presented by Tennent 

Productions, the play has a brilliant cast and this, allied with the producer's 

superb direction and Mariano Andreu’s colourful costumes and scenery, 

age makes for an interpretation wholly satisfying and inevitable. Leslie 

ei sites: Bridgewater composed the special incidental music and Pauline Grant 
Rogers arranged the dances. 
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Above: 


Beatrice: 1 wonder you will still 
be talking, Signior Benedick. 
Nobody marks you. 


Benedick: What? My dear Lady 
Disdain, are you yet living? 


Beatrice, Leonato’s witty 
niece, is soon _ baiting 
Benedick, gay bachelor 
friend of Don Pedro. 


Left: 


Don John: You are both sure, 
and will assist me? 


Don John (Michael 
Goodliffe), Don Pedro’s 
disgruntled brother, plots 
to wreck the romance be- 
tween young Claudio and 
Hero, Leonato’s daughter. 
Claudio is a favourite of 
Don Pedro. (Right: 
Brewster Mason as Bora- 
chio and Paul Hardwick 
as Conrade.) 


Left: 


Beatrice: The fault will be in 
the music, cousin, if you be 
not woo'd in good time 


Beatrice discusses the 
probability of Hero being 
wooed at the forthcoming 
masquerade. (L. to R.: 
Penelope Munday as 
Margaret, Dorothy Tutin 
as Hero and Margaret 
Wolfit as Ursula.) 











Right: 


Don Pedro: Speak low if you 
speak love. 


At the Masquerade that 

night Don Pedro keeps 

his word to woo Hero on 
behalf of Claudio. 


Right: 


Beatrice: Will you not tell me 
who you are? 


Beatrice shows interest in 

Benedick when she comes 

upon him hidden behind 
his mask. 


Below: 


Another glimpse of the 
masked ball. 








Benedick: Is't possible? Sits the wind in that 
corner? 


Leonato, Don Pedro and Claudio 
indulge in a practical joke at Bene- 
dick’s expense. Knowing him to be 
hidden from view but within earshot 
they talk innocently about Beatrice’s 
love for Don Pedro's friend. Bene- 
dick is amazed that he should be the 
object of the fair creature's affections, 
for her witty skirmishes had contained 
no hint of love. 


Beatrice: Against my will | am sent to bid you 
come in to dinner 


Benedick: Fair Beatrice. | thank you for your 
pains 


When Beatrice comes to summon 

Benedick, she is amazed at his soft 

answer. For she is, of course, quite 

ignorant of the trick that has been 
played upon him. 








Hero: But are you sure that 
Benedick loves Beatrice so 
entirely? 


It is now Beatrice’s turn 
to be the victim when she 
eavesdrops on the conver- 
sation between Hero and 
Ursula about Benedick’s 
love for her. This is the 
other side of the plot to 
bring Benedick and 
Beatrice together. 


Don John My Lord and 
Brother, God save you— 
Count Claudio may hear, for 
what I have to speak of con- 
cerns him 


The wedding between 
Hero and Claudio is 
arranged, but Don John 
drops his bombshell, 
accusing Hero of 
infidelity. 


Dogberry: Are you good men 
and true? 


Dogberry, the Constable 
(George Rose), instructs 
the members of the 
Watch. L. to R.: Michael 
Nightingale, William 
Patrick, Kenneth Edwards 
and Norman Bird as the 
Watchmen, and John 
Moffat (extreme right) as 
Verges. 














Borachio: Know that I have tonight woo’d Margaret, the Lady Hero’s gentlewoman, in the name of Hero! 


The Watchmen overhear Borachio and Conrade as they talk about Don John’s plot against 
Claudio and Hero. 


Below : Below: 
Margaret: Faith, I think other were better. Beatrice: What pace is this thy tongue keeps? 


Hero: No, pray thee, good Meg, I'll wear this. Margaret: Not a false gallop 
Hero attires herself for her wedding. Beatrice joins her cousin and Margaret, who 


tease her about Benedick. 











Above: 


Claudio: What man was he talked 
with you yesternight out at your 
window, betwixt twelve and one? 


Hero: I talked with no man at 
that hour, my Lord 


Later, in the Church, in view 

of all assembled, Claudio 

challenges the innocent Hero 

and accuses her of unfaith- 
fulness. 


Above: 


Leonato: Do not live, Hero, do 
not ope thine eyes! 


The unhappy Hero falls 
as if dead from the shock 
of Claudio’s false accusa- 
tion. (Centre: George 
Howe as the Friar.) 


Left: 
Beatrice: Kill Claudio! 


Benedick: Ha! Not for the 
wide world. 


Beatrice and Benedick at 
last realise their love for 
each other, but Beatrice, 
overwhelmed by her cou- 
sin’s shame, sets Benedick 
an impossible task. 





Dogberry: Which be the malefactors? 


The scene in the prison when Conrade and Borachio are brought before Dogberry and 
confess their guilt. Too late Dogberry acquaints Leonato of the truth. Hero's father decides 
to chasten Claudio by pretending that his daughter died as a result of the disgrace heaped 


upon her. 





Claudio: Done to death by slanderous tongues. was the Hero that here lies 


Don Pedro and Claudio, grief stricken, pay homage at the 


supposed tomb of Hero. 


Hero: Look, here’s a paper written 
in his hand confessing his affec- 
tion unto Beatrice! 


The happy ending of the 
play. Leonato — resurrects 
Hero in the guise of his own 
niece, whom he has made 
Claudio promise to marry 
and the curtain falls on the 
promise of a double wed- 
ding, between Beatrice and 
Benedick and Hero and 
Claudio. 





Whispers from the Wings core 


IANA WYNYARD is of the opinion 

that Shakespeare was at the zenith of 
his grown-up happiness when he wrote 
Much Ado About Nothing. Most critics 
and playgoers agree that Miss Wynyard has 
reached the corresponding stage in her own 
career as an actress, with her captivating 
performance as Beatrice in John Gielgud’s 
current revival of the comedy at the Phoenix 
Theatre. 

Ellen Terry wrote of Beatrice, in her auto- 
biography, “ She must always be merry and 
by turns scornful, tormenting. vexed, self- 
communing, absent, melting, teasing, bril- 
liant, indignant, sad-merry, thoughtful, 
withering, gentle, humorous and gay, Gay, 
Gay!” Agreeing with every word of Ellen 
Terry, probably the greatest Beatrice of all 
time, Diana Wynyard analyses the character 
in a nutshell by saying, “ She is the most 
adorable woman Shakespeare ever wrote.” 

It would seem that Miss Wynyard is just 
at the right age for Beatrice, who should 
never be played by a very young actress. 
Beatrice has the mature quality of a sophis- 
ticated woman, something intangible that 
can only be acquired with ripening years. 
She has lightness with depth, which is so 


very different from frivolity, while beneath 


her unsentimental exterior beats a warm 
heart. 

Though the part is generally considered a 
difficult one, it has _ proved irresistibly 
attractive to every leading actress since the 
days of Garrick’s Mrs. Pritchard. It has 
been played by Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Barry, 
Fanny Kemble, Helen Faucit, Charlotte 
Cushman, Julia Neilson, Winifred Emery, 
Madge Titheradge, Edith Evans, Athene 
Seyler, Sybil Thorndike, Dorothy Green, 
Cathleen Nesbitt, Rosalind Iden, Margaretta 
Scott and Peggy Ashcroft, as well as by the 
enchanting Ellen Terry, whose performance 
in 1882 at the Lyceum was considered by 
many the peak of her greatness. 

Miss Wynyard has more Shakespearean 
roles to her credit than most West-End 
playgoers imagine, probably because so 
many of them were played at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Her first essay in Shakespeare 
was Titania at the Liverpool Repertory 
Theatre, but later, during her two seasons 
at Stratford, she appeared as Helena in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Lady 
Macbeth, Portia, Desdemona, Katherine in 
The Taming of the Shrew, Katherine of 
Aragon in Henry VIII, Gertrude in Hamlet, 
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Diana Wynyard as Beatrice. 


Hermione in The Winter's Tale and Helen 
of Troy in Troilus and Cressida, as well as 
Beatrice, now being so universally admired 
in London. 

Anthony Quayle, who played Benedick to 
her Stratford Beatrice in 1949, chose to 
delay the revival of Much Ado until Miss 
Wynyard’s second season, thereby giving her 
more time to become accustomed to playing 
Shakespeare. Though she was busy rehear- 
sing two other parts at the time, she enjoyed 
working on Beatrice in the tranquil atmos- 
phere of Stratford. Leading a cloistered 
life of concentration in an attic suite that 
overlooked the Avon and the Memorial 
Theatre, Miss Wynyard revelled in the 
peaceful surroundings and the absence of 
that noise and scurry which is inseparable 
from life in London. 

Apart from reading what Ellen Terry had 
to say about Beatrice, Miss Wynyard wisely 
concentrated on the lines of Shakespeare 
and the words of her producer, John 
Gielgud. She finds it fatal and unprofitable 
to discover what critics of the past said 
about the achievements of her illustrious 
predecessors. It is of little use to know 
that an audience sat transfixed with terror 
when Mrs. Siddons played Lady Macbeth. 


(Continued on page 36) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


“ The Creditors ” (New Lindsey) 

HE Creditors by Strindberg is not a sym- 

pathetic play. Its characters are not the 
type to move us to pity, yet in the unfold- 
ing of the characters of the wife and her 
two husbands there is a magnetic quality 
which demands attention. There is little 
action in the accepted theatrical sense, but 
the almost surgical analysis of the three per- 
sonalities closely linked by circumstance 
though utterly alien, provides movement of 
an intensity which the mechanics of scene 
shifting can never achieve. 

The New Lindsey's production is admir- 
able. Ferdy Mayne and Philip Saville offer 
the contrast of two completely different men 
who have both loved the same woman, the 
first suitably urbane, the second weak, be- 
wildered, and influenced to the point of 
madness by the dominating personality of 
his promiscuous wife. If there is any weak- 
ness in the production it is Philip Saville’s 
occasional self-consciousness in a part which 
bristles with opportunities for over acting. 

J.H. 


“ Michael’s Book ” (New Torch) 


LAYS written in prisoner-of-war camps 

are apt to arouse interest because of the 
author’s personal history rather than their 
intrinsic merit. Michael's Book, written by 
John Mackwood in a Japanese prisoner-of- 
war camp, is no exception, but for all that 
and despite its rather inadequate title, it is 
good theatre. It is a legend in modern dress, 
the story of a sea nymph who becomes 
mortal for a time and lures men who love 
her to their deaths. 

John Mackwood himself plays the part of 
Michael, a young man whose life is coloured 
by the day when his yacht capsized and he 
saved himself instead of his fiancee and his 
mother. One night he rescues a beautiful 
young girl from the rocks, and falls in love 
with her. The strange affinity between them 
is intensified, until the night when both swim 
out to sea for ever. There is wit and sparkle 
in this play which is never subjugated for 
the sake of the plot. 

Michael Logan as Cookie, Michael’s uncle, 
was delightful, and John Mackwood as 
Michael gave a performance which never for 
a moment strained after effect. J.H. 


“Bet Your Life ” (Hippodrome) 


HERE is so much that is lively and 
colourful about this new British musical 
that it seems rather carping to complain that 


Alan Melville’s book and lyrics are not quite 
so pithy as one might have expected from 
this prolific writer. The music by Kenneth 
Leslie-Smith and Charles Zwar, also well- 
known for their work for revue, in addition 
lacked the really haunting melody. 
However, having said all this, there 
remains the highest praise for the stars: 
Arthur Askey in particular. As a lively 
little jockey who marries bombshell Julie 
Wilson he is at the top of his form, never 
missing a laugh or failing to project his very 
considerable comic personality over the 
footlights. Miss Wilson as his frustrated 
young wife (for their honeymoon never gets 
going owing to the bridegroom’s new-found 
gift of prophesying the winners during his 
sleep), is her most colourful self, particularly 
in her big number “I Want a Great Big 
Hulk of Male.” Brian Reece as Arthur's 
journalist friend is somewhat overshadowed, 
but Sally Ann Howes, who provides a won- 
derful contrast to Miss Wilson, scores a big 
hit in her first musical comedy appearance. 
Richard Bird produced with verve; the show 
was staged by Alec Shanks, with settings by 
George Ramon and costumes designed by 
Erte and Clere. FS. 


OPERA 


* Wozzeck ” (Covent Garden) 

HE Covent Garden Opera Company gave 

the first performance in England of 
Wozzeck, an opera by Alban Berg, on 22nd 
January. Although the praise given to the 
work jtself is usually qualified by a rider 
referring to sordidness and decadence, there 
must be much satisfaction that it has at 
last been produced in London and in such 
a praiseworthy manner, and with Erich 
Kleiber, who conducted the first perform- 
ance in Berlin in 1925, in control as guest 
conductor. Dr. Kleiber was enthusiastically 
acclaimed as soon as he appeared and most 
of the applause at the close was clearly 
and rightly intended for him. 

George Biichner, the author of the play 
on which the opera is based, died in 1837 
at the age of 24 leaving the work unfinished 
and it was not published until 1879. It 
reads like the expressionist plays which were 
popular in Germany and elsewhere after 
the 1914-18 War. Its twenty-seven scenes 
are short, like cinema flashes, and the 
speeches are staccato. Wozzeck is poor and 
ignorant, harnessed and blinkered in military 
service and mentally diseased. He volun- 
tarily increases his burden by allowing an 
eccentric doctor to experiment with his diet, 

(Continued on page 30) 





«* The 


Happy 


Time ”°’ 
at the 


St. James’s 


Above: ANDREW 
RAY as Bibi. 


Left: 
Bibi: But it is my birthday. 


Left, Rachel Kempson 
as Maman, and right, 
Peter Finch as Papa. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


GCENES from the new comedy by Samuel Taylor, which is presented by Laurence Olivier and Gilbert Miller. 

Based on the book of the same name by Robert Fontaine, ** The Happy Time,”’ which tells of a French 
family living in Ottawa in the early twenties, has unusual charm and wit. The theme, as one might expect 
with the French background, even in Canada, is Love, and is concerned mostly with Bibi, whose father is a 
Bonnard and whose mother is Scottish. Bibi is growing up and Grandpere, Uncle Desmonde, Uncle Louis and 
Papa all have their parts to play in interpreting the Bonnard philosophy. There is towards the end of the play 
a very tender scene between father and son, but for the most part humour prevails. The talented cast are most 
successful in conveying the Gallic atmosphere and the special attributes of the 1920's, while young Andrew Ray 
is obviously a born actor and has scored a big triumph as the attractive boy Bibi. The play is directed with 

brilliance by George Devine. The sets are by Vivienne Kernot with costumes by Motley. 
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Bibi: 
Grandpere: 


Grandpere Bonnard 


Grandpere, when will I be a man? 
It is difficult to say 


(Ronald Squire), 


the 


head of the family, is very much the gay 
Lothario, for all his advancing years. 


Mignonette: You like fudge, mon petit? I will make 


fudge for you 
Bibi’s father, who plays in a theatre orchestra, 
has brought home an attractive young French 
actress who is stranded. She is to help Maman 
in the house and Bibi falls quickly under her 
spell. (Genevieve Page as Mignonette.) 


This is 


Bibulous Uncle Louis 
(George Devine), who 
carries his solace around 
with him in the water 
cooler, takes refuge in 
his brother’s house after 
another quarrel with his 
voluble wife, Aunt 
Felice (Ann Wilton). 
Aunt Felice has a justi- 
fiable grievance, for it is 
her dressmaking alone 
which keeps the home 
together. 


Uncle Louis: war! 








Sally: Who's that lady with your 
mother? I saw her kiss you and 
she’s pretty old. 


Sally, the lugubrious American 
school friend of Bibi (Patricia 
Fryer), returns the vacuum 
cleaner her mother has _ bor- 
rowed from the Bonnards, and 
shows some interest in Mig- 
nonette, whom she seems to 
sense is a possible rival. 


Uncle Desmonde: And now, the 
smile of passion. 


Uncle Desmonde (Peter Dyne- 
ley), the bachelor of the 
family, a commercial traveller 
and notorious collector of 
ladies’ garters, wastes no time 
when he meets the attractive 
Mignonette. Mignonette has 
just returned from taking Bibi 
to a Rudolph Valentino film 
and Desmonde insists on giv- 
ing a lifelike imitation of a 
Valentino love scene. 








PAE AIRS TO 


- 











Doctor Gagnon (Geoffrey Bayidon): I would 
like to hear you breathe. 


Grandpere: 1 will try to oblige. 


With his devoted sons. gathered 
around him Grandpere Bonnard, 
who has been overdoing things in 
his determination to lead the gay 
life, is examined by the doctor. 


Below: 


Doctor Gagnon: Let us not sprain the truth. 
This old goat is almost dead. 


Another glimpse of the amusing 
scene during the visit of the 
eccentric old doctor. 





Below: 


Mignonette: A man who collects garters will also collect 
nightgowns. 

The three women ponder the mystery of the dis- 

appearance of Mignonette’s nightgowns which 

vanished whilst she was taking her bath. Naturally 

Uncle Desmonde is under grave suspicion, though 

the truth is that the curious Bibi had been the 
culprit and the nightdresses lay in his toy box. 








Jncle Louis: Work? My grandchildren work? Tell 
me, mon ami, why did you have these children 
if you could not afford to bring them up the 
equal of any man? 

The hilarious and bibulous interview 

between Uncle Louis and Alfred (Michael 

Redington), his prospective son-in-law. 

Before Alfred totters out mortally offen- 

ded, Uncle Louis has endowed him with 

a grown-up family. 





De l’'audace! Encore de l’audace! Et toujours de |’audace! Aubrey Dexter as Mr. Frye the 
Bibi is in trouble at school in connection with La Vie headmaster. Needless to say, he is 
Parisienne, and has been wrongfully accused of telling outwitted by the Bonnards and 
a lie. The three Bonnard stalwarts take up the cudgels forcibly made to withdraw his 
on his behalf and storm the headmaster in his study. accusation against Bibi. 
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Above left: 


Papa: It means also that one can trust the heart—if 
the heart is pure 


It has all come out about Bibi and the night- 

gown and Papa with rare understanding 

instructs his young son in the fundamentals 
of the Bonnard attitude to life. 


Above: 


Papa You listened? 
Maman To every word. 


Maman had been listening in the kitchen to 
her husband's talk with Bibi. 


Left: 
Maman: You should be in bed. ° 


The irrepressible Grandpere, most elegantly 

attired, sallies forth, when by rights he 

should be resting. Meantime, all has ended 

happily in the affair of Uncle Desmonde and 

Mignonette and Bibi and the nightgowns and 
there is rejoicing all round. 





Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
E Mawby Green 


Correspondent — 


HERE is nothing more interesting in the 

theatre than a flamboyant personality, 
particularly if a talent accompanies it. New 
York, at the moment, is enjoying such a 
spectacle, even if left a bit breathless by the 
activities of José Ferrer. A_ thoroughly 
schooled actor, first in farce and comedy, the 
Puerto Rican born Mr. Ferrer moved into 
the distinguished performer class with his 
lago and Cyrano and now as actor-director- 
producer he is having a phenomenal success. 
Last year while winning Hollywood's 
Academy Award, he was working on the 
Stage in his triple capacity in a most populaz 
revival of Twentieth Century. With this 
running smoothly, he produced and directed 
the comedy-melodrama of life in a German 
prison camp, Stalag 17, still playing to good 
grosses; went to Hollywood to appear in 
the to-be-released comedy, Anything Can 
Happen; returned to New York to stage 
The Fourposter, one of the season’s 
successes; moved back into his triple capacity 
with The Shrike, another hit, to be com- 
mented on more fully; is booked to leave 
that in the summer to go to Paris to star 
in a motion picture based on the life of 


Toulouse-Lautrec, but before sailing will’ 


now find time to produce and direct for the 
stage a western melodrama, The Chase by 
Horton Foote. 

The Shrike is a first-produced play by 
Joseph Kramm, a melodrama set in the 
psychiatric ward of a City Hospital—grim, 
theatrically effective, contrived. A shrike is 
a predatory bird; in Mr. Kramm’s scheme 
of things, Judith Evelyn, Mr. Ferrer’s sweet, 
sweet wife who can immediately win the 
sympathy of strangers, but who would rather 
see her husband left to rot in a mental 
institution than leave her for another 
woman. It all starts when Mr. Ferrer, an 
intelligent, sensitive, unemployed director 
swallows 156 sleeping pills—a not unreason- 
able thing to do once you get to know Miss 
Evelyn. But without that knowledge, he 
quite reasonably is held for observation. 
Then Miss Evelyn goes to work with the 
author’s assistance, who supplies her with 
three hopelessly incompetent psychiatrists. 
She poisons their minds against her husband; 
loses a long sought stage directing job for 
him; learns he can only get out of the 
hospital in her custody, thus making him 


Judith Evelyn and José Ferrer in ** The Shrike,’ by 
Joseph Kramm. 


totally dependent upon her; and he, poor 
man, trapped, driven to the brink of insanity 
by the hospital’s impersonal treatment, can 
only win his freedom from the institution 
by professing love for his wife and promising 
to be a model husband—but once out, where 
is his freedom? 

Most of the play is devoted to Mr. Ferrer, 
charting his despair in his hopeless dilemma 
and it might very well be his finest perform- 
ance. The variety and emotion he packs 
into his somewhat similar scenes—and 
surfacely, so simply done with restraint, but 
teeming underneath with tension—is little 
short of incredible, with audiences suffering 
with and for him every inch of the way. 
Judith Evelyn co-stars, and this observer is 
still trying to figure out how she manages to 
create so convincing a portrait, when all her 
evil is suggested by indirection, never 
explained, and her off-stage success in out- 
witting the psychiatrists, when she obviously 
is so close to teing psychotic herself, is 
totally unbelievable upon a moment’s 
reflection, with intermissions running ten 
minutes. 


After six years of polishing, S. N. Behr- 
man’s Jane—suggested by an original story 


(Continued on page 32) 
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From Nursemaid to Ballerina 


Eric Johns interviews Nadia Nerina 


URING the war Beryl Grey received an 

airgraph from a young girl in South 
Africa. So much was so closely written 
on the little form that it was more than 
difficult to decipher, but it appeared to have 
come from a ballet student in Durban who, 
having taken her exams, was anxious to 
gain information about the life and work 
of dancers in London and the organisation 
of the Sadler’s Wells Company. Miss Grey’s 


Nadia Nerina as Cinderella. This charming leading 

dancer of the Sadler's Wells Company has had a 

meteoric rise to fame since she left her home in 
South Africa. 


(Portrait by Gordon Anthony) 


correspondent is now known to us as Nadia 
Nerina. 

At the time she wrote the airgraph Nadia 
had never seen a ballet. She was in her 
teens and had been studying dancing since 
the age of nine. She used to keep a scrap- 
book of pictures and articles relating to 
ballet and in consequence knew all the 
Sadler’s Wells dancers by sight through their 
Press photographs. Beryl Grey was about 
her own age and as she had a friendly face 
Nadia thought she would write to her in 
order to establish some sort of a contact 
with ballet in Britain, no matter how slight. 
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Miss Grey replied with a most encouraging 
letter, which led Nadia to feel that her 
dream of dancing in London might one day 
come true after all. 

Late in 1945 she moved a step nearer 

when, at the age of 18, she was chaperoned 
to London and joined the Sadler’s Wells 
School. Within four months of her arrival, 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet took possession of 
Covent Garden as their permanent home. 
The event was marked by a new production 
of The Sleeping Beauty, sumptuously staged 
by Oliver Messel. Most of the Royal 
Family went to the Opera House to witness 
that historic premiére, when Margot 
Fonteyn danced Aurora and little Nadia 
walked on as one of the Nursemaids in the 
Christening scene. Beryl Grey danced the 
Lilac Fairy, but Nadia was too modest to 
make herself known as the girl who wrote 
the airgraph. Indeed, many months elapsed 
before Miss Grey somehow sensed the truth 
and questioned the young recruit from 
South Africa. 
_ Ninette de Valois was quick to perceive 
more than a streak of star quality in this 
young girl with the dazzling smile that 
captivated everyone. It was felt that she 
should leave Covent Garden to dance with 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, the junior 
company, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Within 
a week she danced the Mazurka in Les 
Sylphides and in a short space of time was 
considered equal to creating the part of the 
Circus Dancer in a sinister new ballet 
called Mardi Gras. She danced a dramatic 
pas de deux with her compatriot John 
Cranko, who appeared as a negro pugilist. 
After enchanting Sadler’s Wells audiences 
for eighteen months, especially as the Girl 
in Le Spectre de la Rose, the Sugar Plum 
Fairy in Casse Noisette and Columbine in 
Carnival, Nadia returned to Covent Garden 
to be groomed into a fully fledged ballerina. 

During her first week at the Opera House 
she danced the pas de deux in Les Sylphides 
with Alexis Rassine. She has always wanted 
to dance the Prelude from the same ballet, 
as she considers it the most beautiful pas 
seul in all ballet, but apart from one brief 
appearance at a Sadler’s Wells matinée she 
has never been cast for the réle. Even so, 
she still hopes one day to realise her 
ambition by dancing on the Covent Garden 

(Continued on page 36) 





Paul Wilson Roger Wood 


Above: Nadia Nerina as Swanhilde and Princess Aurora, and below: as Odette and in ‘*‘ Les Sylphides.”’ 


se gianni <= aod 


Roger Wood 





Th Ol d Vi » The pictures on this and the facing page bring our record for the current Old Vic 
e ac season up to date, with the exception of The Bristol Old Vic company’s delightful 
production of the ** Two Gentlemen of Verona” which was seen in the Waterloo Road for two weeks 
commencing 19th February. King Lear opens at the Old Vic on 3rd March following the successful Scandinavian 
tour with Stephen Murray as Lear, Freda Jackson as Goneril, Coral Browne as Regan and Andre Morrel as Kent. 


(Pictures by John Vickers) 


Left to right: Percy Herbert as Starveling, John Walker Irene Worth, who was a delightful 
as Flute, Paul Rogers as Bottom, Alan Badel as Quince, Helena, following her outstanding 
Rupert Davies as Snout and James Ottaway as Snug. performance as Desdemona. 


es . . ar Above left: Jill Balcon as Titania and above, L-R: John 

A Midsummer Walker as Flute (Thisbe), Rupert Davies as Snout (Wall) 

Night's Dream ~~’ and Paul Rogers as Bottom (Pyramus). Tyrone Guthrie 

N = was the producer, with decor by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and 
music by Cedric Thorpe Davie. 
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Leo McKern as Brush and John Blatchley as Canton, valets to Lord Ogleby (Donald Wolfit) 

prepare their master for the rigours of a day in the country. Brush is powdering his bald 

head before putting on his wig. An amusing scene from Hilton Edwards’ production of 

The Clandestine Marriage by George Coleman and David Garrick in which Mr. Wolfit 
was brilliant as Lord Ogleby. The sets and costumes were by Alan Barlow. 


Above: Peter Coke as Lovewell and Charmian **The Clandestine 
Eyre as Fanny, and above right, another glimpse : = 
of Donald Wolfit as Lord Ogleby, with Rosalind Marriage 

Iden as Miss Sterling. 
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OPERA 


** Wozzeck *’ (Contd.) 

in order to earn a little extra money to give 
to his natural wife and their child, and is 
rewarded by taunts from his superiors and 
infidelity on the part of the woman. 
Tortured by head pains and jealousy, he is 
finally driven to murder and suicide. 

In outline, the story is sordid, but in the 
first scene Biichner fixes Wozzeck before 
the imagination so sympathetically that one 
is reluctant to apply the term and Berg’s 
orchestration lifts the theme on to a plane 
where the label must be discarded as 
inadequate. Drama and music are com- 
pletely integrated and, of course, it is the 
music that expresses the feeling at the heart 
of the action. The eye is pleasantly held 
but the ear is assailed. Tuneless, inflated 
and demented discords swell and explode as 
if the age were in eruption and all sub- 
merged creatures had exchanged dumb 
suffering for controlled noise. The division 
of the opera into fifteen short scenes has a 
merciful fitness, rather like the dentist’s 
suspension of drilling during a long session. 
But it is a thrilling experience. 

The grim horror of the story is tempered 
by the “long ago” aspect of the scenery 


and costumes. The picture is after the style 
of Rowlandson—grotesque characters in 
faintly idyllic settings. Caspar Neher has 


contrived many charming pictures with skill 
and economy. 

Marko Rothmuller brought Wozzeck 
completely to life—the life of the imagin- 
ation—whilst fitting his voice into the rather 
unusual requirements of the “ music” (it 
seems as if a new word is required). Marie, 
however, is the most fully developed person 
in the story and has most of the singing. 
In this part, Christel Goltz gave a most 
impressive performance on the purely oper- 
atic plane. Unfortunately few of her words 
could be distinguished but her acting was 
electrically vivid and her voice was thrilling 
in purity and power. Marie’s hunger for 
life in its fullness was expressed by her 
savage affection for her child as well as by 
her quick response to the military band and 
her animal surrender, after a brief repulse, 
to the advances of the Drum Major. The 
latter was stiff, stolid and quite unsmart, 
with a beard so blatantly bogus as seriously 
to impede any genuine characterisation. As 
the Doctor, Frederick Dalberg gave a good 
comedy performance. As his partner in 
crackpottery, the Captain, Parry Jones, had 
the unique distinction of getting all his 
words over. Monica Sinclair, Edgar Evans 


and Michael Langdon were also outstanding 
among the numerous company for the 
quality of their contributions. H.G.M. 


“ Werther ” (Sadler's Wells) 
ASSENET’S Werther was revived, for 

Yithe first time for many years, on Sth 
February. 

Goethe's epistolary novel, which set forth 
the deep and hopeless love which sprang up 
between Werther and a girl pledged to 
marry his friend, was highly esteemed as 
long as its author was regarded as the first 
literary figure in Europe but it is little to 
the taste of to-day. The story is a snort 
one. Werther falls in love with Charlotte 
at first sight. His love is reciprocated but 
Charlotte remembers that she promised her 
dying mother to marry Albert. Werther 
departs, until Christmas, and Charlotte 
marries Albert. On Christmas Eve, when 
Charlotte is alone in the sitting-room of 
Albert’s house, Werther suddenly enters and 
a passionate love-scene ensues. Both parties 
agree that their love is hopeless and Werther 
dashes out again. Before Charlotte has had 
time to achieve composure, Albert enters 
and appears fully aware of the painful 
situation. Before it can settle, a messenger 
arrives from Werther to say that he is going 
on a long journey and he would like to 
borrow Albert’s pistols. Albert commands 
Charlotte to hand the pistols to the 
messenger. She does so and immediately 
throws on a shawl and rushes out into the 
snow to Werther’s lodging. She arrives soon 
after he has shot himself. 

Massenet blows out the sentimentality of 
the story with remarkable force. The 
orchestra, under James Robertson, gave a 
rousing performance. Rowland Jones, as 
Werther, presented a rather prosaic, military 
appearance but he sang with the required 
passion and power. Charlotte was also 
rather prosaic. Both singers met the 
demands of the sitting-room scene admirably. 
They were not helped by the set, which was 
stiffly institutional and the colour of fumed 
oak. Frederick Sharp, as Albert when his 
eyes were opened, acted very well in this 
scene too. The opera is mostly a two-part 
affair. Marion Studholme, who has a sweet 
and brilliant voice, filled attractively the part 
of Sophie, Charlotte’s younger sister. 

The production was by Dennis Arundell 
and the designer was Ernest Stern. The 
exterior sets for Acts 1 and 2 were opulently 
pastoral and made a fine romantic appeal. 
The English libretto by Norman Tucker did 
not completely avoid pedestrianism. 

H.G.M. 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 


HE Two Gentlemen of Verona is poor 
material for any Company of Actors to 
work on and only the inventiveness and 
imagination of producer and actors can 
make it at all palatable to a modern 
audience. In none of Shakespeare’s plays 
is the punning more prolific or more boring; 
the humour is mostly vulgar and distasteful; 
there is little real poetry. The plot is thin 
and unconvincing and consists of a series of 
improbable episodes, loosely strung together. 
Nevertheless for students of Drama it is a 
play to be seen once, as it represents a 
stage in the development of the Author’s 
style and philosophy. The play’s main 
interest lies in what follows it and presum- 
ably some such consideration persuaded the 
Bristol Old Vic Company to give it as the 
first play in their new season’s programme. 
Denis Carey and his Company worked 
hard to evoke entertainment from this dull 
piece and to a considerable degree they 
succeeded. Inevitably one was rather too 
well aware of their effort and what was 
certainly gained in hard work was largely 
lost in vitality. The spontaneous exuber- 


ance which one imagines to have character- 
ised an Elizabethan performance was lacking 
and the producer and actors relied on 
careful staging and almost self-conscious 
technique to win their audience. They 
aimed at interest rather than at laughter and 
it is probably not untrue to say that such 
dull moments as there were, could only have 
been avoided by cutting the text. 

In Valentine, John Neville had a part 
which suited him well—the romantic young 
man very near to Shakespeare’s heart, 
amorous, trusting, forgiving and, withal, a 
good fencer. 

Pamela Alan was not well cast as Julia, 
but her performance was all the more 
praiseworthy. It was evident that she had 
brought her considerable talent and much 
hard work to her interpretation of this 
difficult character. 

The two clowns, Speed and Launce, were 
played by Newton Blick and Michael 
Aldridge in a rather subdued style which 
was in key with the production as a whole. 

Mr. Blick’s timing of business and speech 
was as masterly as ever and Mr. Aldridge 
gave life to a part which is almost outside 
the range of comprehension of a modern 
audience. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Echoes from Broadway (( onid.) 


by W. Somerset Maugham—has | finally 
arrived on Broadway and is settling down 
to what looks like success. This is the same 
comedy London saw several seasons back 
with Yvonne Arnaud in the title role and 
the current Theatre Guild production, co- 
starring Edna Best and Basil Rathbone, is a 
civilised joy. The dialogue makes for most 
pleasurable listening, and we can hardly go 
along with the dissenters who ask for more 
plot and surprises after the engaging first 
act, wherein the wealthy widowed frump 
introduces her new “ young man” to her 
snobbish family. To us, a good comedy is 
good talk and no one writing in America 
today has Mr. Behrman’s grace with words. 


That he has been elegantly served by cast 
and director is acknowledged by all. Edna 
Best radiates good sense, wholesomeness, 
determination and good humour—an alto- 
gether delightful woman, while Mr. 
Rathbone, the worldly, cynical author, 
patterned after Mr. Maugham himself, is 
exactly right, enunciating some of the play’s 
best lines with clarity and shrewd wit. Irene 


Browne came over from England to repeat 
her role of his ex-wife, and with Howard 
St. John as the publisher who finds himself 
marrying Jane despite himself, the director. 
Cyril Ritchard, was blessed with a quartet 


of leads who could get every sparkle out 
of this dry champagne comedy. 


Many years ago Mr. Behrman made an 
excellent adaptation of Enid Bagnold’s 
brilliant comic novel, Serena Blandish. This 
year found Miss Bagnold arriving on Broad- 
way a few days ahead of her adaptor with 
a play of her own, about another woman, 
Gertie. Produced and directed by Herman 
Shumlin, its run was brief—only five 
performances—tut all those who managed 
to see it were delighted to make the 
acquaintance of Glynis Johns who starred 
in the title role. Gertie was an interesting 
girl—her family and necessary plot acquaint- 
ances conventionally dull. Gertie was 
practical, hard-hearted, but much too 
shrewdly feminine to be obvious about it. 
She liked to walk around a subject, sidle up 
to’ it, then turn what she had learned to her 
advantage, in this case, a grim determination 
to escape drab England and get to America 
where her beauty would bring her wealth; 
where she would te admired; where she 
would forego romantic love until she had 
these things. By curtain time, she is on her 
way with the aid of a Broadway producer. 
the audience wishing her well, but a little 


bored with the preceding events and people. 
The cast, however, with the exception of 
Miss Johns, and Polly Rowles as an extra- 
vagant Hollywood character, more out of 
the Arabian Nights than anything resembling 
life—even Hollywood life—was uncommonly 
weak and the direction so sluggish the 
possibility persists there is more of a play 
in Gertie for the West End than New York 
saw—so if Miss Bagnold is willing to put 
in time polishing—not necessarily six years. 

It is hard to believe that the American 
National Theatre and Academy’s production 
of Eugene O'Neill's Desire under the Elms 
is this tragedy’s first Broadway revival since 
its opening in 1924. Long considered by 
many as the great American play, a contem- 
porary classic, it is overpowering theatre, a 
turbulent exploration into greed, lust, love , 
and tragic redemption. The unholy fight 
between a gnarled. oak-like New England 
patriarch (Karl Malden), his young, home- 
hungry new wife (Carol Stone), and hot- 
blooded, retellious youngest son (Douglas 
Watson) over a rock bound farm, ending 
with the wife’s strangling of her stepson- 
sired child to prove her love for him is 
greater than her desire for the land, is as 
emotionally shattering and_ shivering as 
anything in Medea. Excellently played and 
directed by Harold Clurman its engagement 
was extended by Anza, but it seems doubtful 
whether it will build into a strong com- 
mercial success. 

The New York City Theatre Company 
had its third consecutive popular success this 
season with Judith Anderson in Come of 
Age, Clemence Dane’s fantasy in doggerel 
with musical score by Richard Addinsell, 
under Guthrie McClintic’s smoothly sym- 
pathetic direction. Just as controversial as 
when produced eighteen years ago, the 
critics split with those in discord loathing 
every minute of it. Nobody really thought 
the play exceptional or even fine, but a 
mood was created in this telling of a second 
life granted the young eighteenth century 
poet, Thomas Chatterton, bringing him to 
fashionable, modern day London and the 
arms of an older woman. And if there 
were not some substance to these two 
characters and their affair, how could Miss 
Anderson turn in the devastating portrayal 
she did of a proud, empty woman, almost 
inhumanly hurt by her love for the boy, 
reduced to abject humiliation?—a perform- 
ance which confirms her position as First 
Actress of the American theatre, if not 
exactly First Lady. 


(Continued on page 36) 





One Man — Four Roles 


Four character studies of Peter Ustinov in his own play, “ The Love of Four Colonels.” 
Top: In the Moliere and Shakespeare “sequences,” and below as he appears in the 
Chekhovian and “ Honky-Tonk” scenes. Mr. Ustinov’s brilliant play reached its 300th 
performance on 11th February, and continues to play to capacity houses at Wyndhams. 
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The Windmill 


Celebrates 


On the occasion of the 
20th anniversary of the Wind- 
mill’s famous ‘‘Revuedeville”’ 
for which Vivian Van Damm 
gave a party at the Trocadero 
this cake, 
model of 
Theatre was presented to the 
Company and their guests by 
J. Lyons & Co, 

The cake, which was made 
entirely of marzipan, was 
compete with electric signs 
and lights, and there were real 
photographs of the stars 
reproduced in miniature at 
the entrances. 

When the cake was turned 
round, guests could see the 
inside of the theatre, with the 
whole of the stage reproduced 
in marbling effect. The cur- 
tains were made of silk and 
there were m nature footlights 
and an orchestra. On the 
stage was a figure of the 
latest member of the cast, 
Arthur English, with his 
famous 2 ft, long tie. 

The cake was given to the 
Charing Cross Hospital after 
the party, at the special 
request of the company of the 
Windmill Theatre. 





Bristol Old Vie (Contd.) This production of Two Gentlemen of Verona came 
to the Old Vic Theatre, London, on 19th February 

i : i for a two weeks’ season, this being the first visit of 

The most difficult character to interpret is the Bristol Old Vic Company to Waterloo Road. 


“ , : = At the Old Vic the Bristol) Company had a great 
Proteus (Laurence Payne) in whose complex reception and the delightful production of this little 
make-up one sees the tentative groping of seen Shakespeare play had excellent reviews from the 


>» » . London critics. Special praise was forthcoming for the 
the author towards his great tragic figures. really talented company of young players which the 
In this restrained production with emphasis _ Bristol Old Vic has assembled for the season and for 


laid on the head rather than on the heart the outstanding work of Denis Carey, the producer. 
it was never possibly wholly to believe in 
Proteus’ motives. Had his love been more 
exuberant, his fault might have been more 


easily understood and his ultimate forgive- WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
ness more acceptable. of SINGING and 
Gudrun Ure, who has returned to the DRAMATIC \TIC ART LTD 


Company, was a charming Silvia and 
William Squire delivered his lines in magni- Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


ficent style. FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


eee pra Mags Amherst — ct a res ong” for male 

‘ e ay. student, available September 19: 

any interruptions, the sequence would have PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 

been fatally broken. The set was designed _ Prospectus apply Secretary 

by Mr. Hutchinson Scott who made excellent 

use of lighting to denote the changing scenes. onan > yi nai S.W.7 
W.HLS. . ined 
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WAS in Wiesbaden, Germany, this Christ- 

mas, and heard that Faust was being 
played. I immediately thought of the Opera 
and decided to attend. On arrival at the 
theatre, I realised to my dismay that it was 
Goethe’s Faust—the play—and I could not 
understand a word of German! 

But from the moment the curtain went up 
at 7 o’clock, until it finally fell at 11.30 p.m., 
I was enthralled. 

Mephistopheles was wonderful to watch, 
his mime was excellent—he could convey 
the utmost with a movement of his fingers. 

The conical setting of pillars was most 
effective—they swung into different positions 
to suggest a church, a street, a house, etc. 
They were silver-grey, and lighting with 
coloured lights heightened the dramatic 
effect. 

The witches scene was well put over, with 
a most realistic bubbling cauldron and a 
terrifying witch who drew a luminous circle 
in space. 

My only regret was that at the end of 
each scene I could not clap—as I was told 
that in Germany one never claps a tragedy. 


Maidenhead. (Miss) Joan Godfrey 


SHOULD very much like to read the 

comments of your readers, especially 
those older than myself, on certain views of 
mine. 

I am a student of acting, and above every- 
thing else I love the theatre theatrical. I 
like acting with the stops out—what is 
usually sneered at as “ham”! But, surely, 
good ham is a very tasty dish? 

Do not misunderstand me—I do not decry 
such deeply satisfying productions as we saw 
at Stratford in 1951. But I prefer perfor- 
mances to productions. I feel they are the 
very essence of theatre, as distinct from 
drama. 

No one of my generation has ever seen 
a great actor, but by an act of faith in the 


Readers’ Forum 


words of the critics of the past, I am certain 
that a performance of The Bells by Henry 
Irving would be worth all the magnificent 
presentations of the Festival season put 
together, for sheer theatricality. 

What does anyone else thiak? 


London, E.8. (Miss) Shirley Conyers 


N connection with your Readers’ Forum, 

I should like to raise the question of the 
late starting and consequent lJate finishing ot 
most theatrical performances. 

I have not been to a theatre for a very 
long time, simply because my day begins 
early and finishing at 4.30 p.m. I have such 
a long interval to fill up before the com- 
mencement of the evening performance. I 
cannot return home to dress and so though 
I like to have a stall seat I am out of place 
in the dress parade which John Gielgud, I 
think, once suggested should be relegated 
to the circle so that the people who really 
wanted to see the play could be nearer to 
the stage. I have seen many people leaving 
the theatre before the close of a perform- 
ance in order to catch the last train home. 

Moreover the late finishing of a play 
causes strain to those who have to rise early 
and who are not so very young. 

There are of course Saturday matinées, 
but I have to be away at the weekend and 
many people do not come up to Town on 
a Saturday. The few 5 p.m. performances 
are unfortunately too early for most workers. 

I should so like there to be some early 
evening performances for those who wish 
to visit the theatre unobtrusively when their 
day’s work is done and also to feel fit for the 
arduous tasks of the following day. 

Then theatre-going would be more of a 
pleasure and less of an ordeal and the 
cinema would claim fewer erstwhile theatre 
patrons. 


London, N.W.9. D. N. A. Davis 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Whispers from the Wings (Cont. 


The actress of to-day is more eager to know 
how Mrs. Siddons produced that effect of 
terror. 


The cast at the Phoenix are fortunate in 
having their producer, John Gielgud, play- 
ing with them, as Benedick, since he is 
constantly thinking about the play and often 
slips into a dressing room on his arrival at 
the theatre in the evening to suggest some 
minor alteration in stage business or in the 
delivery of a line which might te tried 
out with the possibility of bringing the 
production just that much nearer perfection. 


Usually producers get bored with a play 
after the first night and never want to see 
it again. but Mr. Gielgud is in love with 
Much Ado and his continual polishing of 
the production keeps the cast on their toes 
and intensely interested in their own contri- 
bution towards what is generally acclaimed 
the most enchanting interpretation of the 
comedy since Irving and Ellen Terry played 
it seventy years ago for over 200 nights to 
packed houses at the Lyceum. 


Echoes from Broadway (Contd. 

As fine a set of notices as any this season 
went to Emlyn Williams for his Charles 
Dickens’ readings, but the second night 
audience. while not overflowing, was held 
enthralled and most enthusiastic at curtain 
time. Sol Hurok, however, who brought 
over Mr. Williams is advertising for a 
Broadway run before sending out his extra- 
ordinary find on the concert circuit for a 
series of one-night stands. 

Leueen MacGrath and husband, George 
S. Kaufman, had their second collaboration 
failure with Fancy Meeting You Again, an 
empty comedy on the theme of reincarnation; 
and one on the antique business, Collector's 
Item, by Lillian Day and Alfred Golden, 
is headed for “ worst play ” selection. This 
is the same comedy that played the British 
provinces for eleven weeks, with Francis 
Lederer and Anne Crawford, but came to 
New York instead of the West End without 
these stars. Lucky them and lucky you. 


From Nursemaid to Ballerina = (Contd.) 
Stage to this most poetic of Chopin’s 
melodies. 

Her first new part at Covent Garden was 
the Fairy Spring in Cinderella and she soon 
became a firin favourite with regular ballet- 
omanes as one of Florestan’s Sisters and the 


Fairy of the Enchanted Garden in The 
Sleeping Beauty, and as the Can-Can 
Dancer in La Boutique Fantasque. About 
a year ago she danced in her first three-act 
ballet, appearing as Cinderella at short 
notice when Moira Shearer was ill. Soon 
afterwards she was promoted to ballerina 
rank. Her mischievous Swanhilda in 
Coppélia is considered by many to be the 
finest interpretation of the réle_ since 
Lopokova. 

In January of this year she experienced 
the most exciting night of her career when 
she danced a joyously youthful Aurora in 
The Sleeping Beauty. She has progressed 
from an_ insignificant nursemaid to a 
ballerina in less than six years. Though the 
role was an answer to her prayer, it was 
a terrifying ordeal. The grand atmosphere 
of the ballet made her acutely conscious of 
the tremendous responsibility with which 
she had been entrusted. Each of the three 
acts calls for the presentation of a different 
aspect of the same character. In the first 
act she is a child of sixteen, in the second 
a vision and in the third a mature woman, 
capable of taking over the throne. Tech- 
nically the réle has its own pitfalls. The 
ballerina makes her exciting first entrance 
with a great flourish and within a few 
seconds, in the Rose Adagio, she is called 
upon to stand still and perform some minor 
miracles of balance—without any trace of a 
wobble or nervousness being apparent across 
the footlights. 

Having won her laurels in London and 
on two American tours with the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, young Nadia, still only 25, is 
going back to South Africa for the first time 
in June, for three months holiday. She 
will be accompanied by Alexis Rassine, and 
together they will dance on their native soil, 
in Giselle and other popular works. While 
being eagerly welcomed as the most cele- 
brated ballerina South Africa has yet 
produced, she will be able to give an eye- 
witness account of other South African 
dancers who are making excellent progress 
in London—Patricia Miller, Dorothea 
Zaymes, John Cranko, Gilbert Vernon, 
Alfred Rodrigues and David Poole. 

Nadia’s 21-year-old brother is at present 
sailing round the world in a small yacht. 
She last heard of him in the Panama area, 
and though that is a far cry from the Cape 
of Good Hope, she trusts that he will some- 
how turn up during her holiday to witness 
some of her performances that should te 
a landmark in the history of South African 
ballet. 





Readers’ Forum (Con:d.) 


THINK it must be admitted by all who 

are interested in the theatre, that in this 
country at least, the standard of amateur 
acting is deplorably low. Compared with 
sport, where the amateur is often equal to, 
and sometimes even ahead of the profes- 
sional, any comparison between the amateur 
and professional actor becomes ludicrous. 

I suggest that this eminence of the 
amateur in sport is due, at least in part, to 
the large number of international competi- 
tions in which the ambitious amateur may 
compete, the greatest of these being the 
Olympic Games in which only amateurs 
may take part. 

The amateur actor in this country has 
no such goal towards which he may strive; 
apart from the rather under-publicised com- 
petitions of the British Drama League. | 
suggest, therefore, that an approach be 
made to the Olympic Games Authorities 
with a view to setting up an International 
Drama Festival, to be held at the same time 
and in the same place as the Olympic 
Games. Such a festival would be difficult 
to stage, particularly in view of the differ- 
ences in language, but it would be well 
worth the attempt, and would be in keeping 
with the spirit of the old Olympic Games 


of Greece. 
Alfred J. Baker 


Waltham Cross. 
| THINK it is unfortunate that the Old Vic 
does not visit more provincial towns. As 
two companies are now working, surely more 
visits in this country would be very much 
appreciated, although I fully realise the value 
of the Old Vic abroad. Obviously this 
criticism does not apply to Tamburlaine, 
as few stages could house this enormous 
production. 
Bedford. (Miss Nerissa Lester 
N her letter printed last month, Miss Mar- 
garet Butt draws attention to the compara- 
tively short run of Peter Ustinov’s interesting 
and moving play The Moment of Truth and 
the success of that light comedy Figure of 
Fun, and asks: “Is there any explanation 
for the sheer perversity of theatrical 
success? ” 
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Surely the answer is that the British 
theatre-going public as a whole—I should 
like to emphasise “as a whole’—does not 
like having to think for itself. It will flock 
to any mildly witty comedy like Figure of 
Fun or To Dorothy a Son, but it will not 
support any new serious play unless the 
author is particularly fashionable, or there 
are several of our leading actresses and 
actors in the cast. The unknown playwright, 
looking around, may well feel that the state 
of the world today calls not for light 
comedy, but satire or serious drama. But 
the complete absence of satire on our stage 
today convinces him that it is unpopular, 
while the tepid reception given to so many 
serious plays discourages him, so he turns 
to light comedy, while the critics bemoan 
the dearth of serious young playwrights. | 
feel that the public is partly to blame for 
this. It is time some of them grew up. 


(Mrs.) R. Wiltshire 
Chipstead Park, Kent. 


HE recurring problem of art for art’s 

sake is posed by your correspondent, 
Miss B. Turton, who, in your January issue, 
deplores the attitude of members of the 
theatrical profession who regard their means 
of livelihood as a “ profession.” 

The first definition of “ business ” (given- 
in “The Little Oxford Dictionary”) is 
“one’s occupation or affairs” and is there 
not a song which says “ There’s no business 
like show business?” 

Miss Turton rather contradicts herself 
when she goes on to suggest that producers 
and managers should become more accessible 
to the general public. Surely this is not 
suggested so that a few highbrows can 
exoress their wants but rather to enable 
managements to cater for the requirements 
of the greatest number—in other words, for 
business reasons. 

Your correspondent is correct in imagin- 
ing that the theatre is one of the highest 
art forms but the greatest works of art have 
always been created as a business, whether 
by the lone artist in his garret or by the 
vast organisations of the film industry. 

Let us not delude ourselves. It is entirely 
the fault of the public if the professional 
theatre does not come up to the highest 
ideals. Managements have learnt by experi- 
ence what the public wants without having 
to contact individual playgoers. Only when 
public taste improves can we hope for 
better plays. 


Wirral. Brian Danger 


(Continued overleaf) 








Readers’ Forum (Contd.) 


AM engaged in research on scene-stealing | 
in the theatre, and would greatly appre- | 
ciate hearing from any of your readers who | 


may remember instances of scene-stealing in 


plays they have seen or in plays they have | 


helped produce. 

Drama Department, 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


William Francis 


If any of our readers feel they can help 
Mr. Francis with this query would they 
please reply to him direct at Yale University. 

EDITOR. 


The usual awards of 10/6 each go this 
month to Miss Joan Godfrey, Miss Shirley 
Conyers and Mr. D. N. A. Davis. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


LAYS produced too late for review this 

month include First Person Singular 
(Duke of York's, 20th February); Red Letter 
Day (Garrick, 21st February); To See Our- 
selves (Arts, 26th February); Under the Skin 
(Embassy, 26th February); The Lady and the 
Mortal Man (New Lindsey, 25th February); 
Nightmare Abbey (Westminster, 27th 
February); Navy at Sea (Comedy, 26th 
February); and The High Bid (New Boltons, 


| 28th February). 


* * * 


The Sadler's Wells Ballet will be in sole 
occupation of the Royal Opera House until 
12th April. On Wednesday 4th March the 
Company will give the first performance of 
a new ballet A Mirror for Witches with 


| music specially composed for it by Denis 


for this feature should be marked “Readers” | 


Forum,” and letters should be as brief as 
possible. A number of letters have un- 
avoidably been held over this month. 


COMPETITION No. 2 


The result of Competition No. 2 will be 


announced in our April issue together with | 


details of our next competition. 


As men- | 


tioned last month, 12th March is the closing | 
date for Competition No. 2 (which was | 


announced in our February issue), so that 
there is still time to send in your entry. 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK SIDCUP 
Principal: Rose E. Bruford, Hon.R.A.M. 
This College offers training for both teaching and 
the stage. Tuition is given by a staff of specialists, 
and includes much practical work in stage-manage- 
ment, costume and property making etc. and also 
instruction in Radio work 
3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Ministry of Education recognition) 
Combining — Stage Course 
1 Year Course for Qualified Teachers 
(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry grant aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered - Students accepted 
from 17 years of age - Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. Examinations Write for Prospectus 


KENT 








| Illing. 


| A 
Entries | P 


Ivor, and choreography by Andree 
Howard. The scenery has been designed by 
Norman Adams and the costumes are by 
Andree Howard and Norman Adams. 


* * * 


During March the company will revive 
The Three Cornered Hat with Harold Turner 
as a guest artist in the réle of The Miller, 
and Margot Fonteyn will dance in The 
Sleeping Beauty and Symphonic Variations. 

* 


* * 


Unhappily, Summer and Smoke was with- 
drawn from the Duchess Theatre on Ist 
March, and will be followed on 6th March 
by Terence Rattigan’s new play The Deep 
Blue Sea, with Peggy Ashcroft in the lead- 
ing role. Other important parts are taken by 
Roland Culver, Kenneth More and Peter 
The director is Frith Banbury and 


the designer Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 


* * * 


Arnold and Emile Littler are presenting 
a new spectacular revue called Excitement 


| which is to follow Aladdin at the London 
| Casino on 8th March. 


* * * 


Under the Sycamore Tree is the title of 
Sam Spewack’s comedy which, with Alec 
Guinness, Diana Churchill, Ernest Thesiger 


| and Clive Morton heading the cast, opened 
| a pre-London tour at Edinburgh on 18th 


February. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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RALPH RICHARDSON 
MICHAEL HORDERN 


RAYMOND WESTWELL 
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HAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 
MARCH 13th 


THE NINETY-THIRD SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Coriolanus 
The Tempest 
As You Like It 
Macbeth 
and 
Volpone 


Nn Sarg 
Drotet 


y 
Ben Jonson 


The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company with 


Mary ELLIs 


LyN EVANS 


All seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager, 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 


LONDON’S LARGEST STOCKIST OF 
STAGE G THEATRICAL MATERIALS 


We give below some examples of the 
competitive prices of our materials You 
are invited to write or phone your enquires 
or visit our premises to inspect our 
extensive stocks. All orders dealt with by 
return 


SATINS tn an extensive range of colours, 
including matching for our Tarlatans 
36 in. wide, 4s. 6d. per yard 

SATEENS Large range of colours, 36 in 
wide, only 3s. 11d. per yard 


SPUNS in an extensive range of colours, 
36 in. wide, 4s. 6d. per yard. 

TAFFETAS in an range of 
colours, 36 in lid. per yard. 


When ordering please include 1s. towards 
costs of postage, packing and Registration 
Please send 2}d. stamp tor patterns. When 
sending for patterns please give PRECISE 
details of your requirements. 


LEFF & JASON 


THE REPUTED HOUSE FOR MATERIALS 


89-9} MIDDLESEX STREET, LONDON, €.1 
Tele:- BIShopsgate 4011 & 7496 


Buses and Trains to Liverpool Street 


extensive 
wide, 4s. 


MARGARET LEIGHTON 
ANTHONY QUAYLE 
SIOBHAN MCKENNA | 
LAURENCE HARVEY 
MICHAEL BATES 
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The Best 
Theatre Books 


By 


w. MACQUEEN-POPE 
IVOR 


A fourth printing of the Novello bio- 
graphy is now available. “ There are 
not many theatrical biographies as 
good,” Harold Hobson, Sunday Times. 
Illustrated, 550 pages, 22s. 6d. 


THEATRE ROYAL 
DRURY LANE 


The history of the world’s most 

famous theatre from its foundation in 

Restoration England to present day. 
Illustrated, 350 pages, 21s. 


THE MELODIES 
LINGER ON 


The story of that great 

institution, the Music Hall, 
songs and artists. 

Illustrated, 460 pages, 21s. 


British 
and its 


CHARLES GRAVES 
THE 
COCHRAN STORY 


An outstanding biography of one of 
the greatest showmen of all times. 
Illustrated, 282 pages, 17s. 6d. 


FERENC MOLNAR 


COMPANION IN 
EXILE 


The fascinating and strangely moving 
autobiography by the famous play- 
wright. 

363 pages, 15s. 


Ask your local bookseller or 
librarian for these titles 


W. H. ALLEN 


Publishers for over a century 

















| RVI We G 17 Irving St., Leicester Sq. WHI 8657 
Evgs. 10.30 (ex. Mon.) Sun. 8.30 


THE IRVING REVUE 


by Peter Myers and Alec Grahame. 
“Smartly Outrageous’’—The Times, 
and still playing to full houses 
Lounge Bar and Theatre Membership 
Food Counter 5 - yearly 








‘**‘DEANE’S” LATEST 
ALL THREE ACTS 
THE JUDGMENT OF HARRIS Comedy Sw. 4m 
ON WITH THE MOTLEY farcical Comedy 11w 
KING’S WAY Costume Play 7w 
THE WHITE FALCON The Love Story of Henry Vill 
and Anne Boleyn 7w. 8m 
Plays sent on approval 
‘*Plays and their Plots’’ 1/- post paid 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON WC! 














TEN DAY COURSE 


DAY and EVENING Commencing 16th APRIL 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION, SINGING, 
ACTING, IMPROVISATION, MOVEMENT, 
MAKE-UP, PUBLIC SPEAKING, PRODUCTION, 
STAGE MANAGENENT, MICROPHONE 
TECHNIQUE 


—SINGLE SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE— 


GUIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE 
10 MONMOUTH ROAD, W2 BAY 5216 





RAMA SCHOOLS, Christchurch Studio Theatre, 

Regents Park, London. Easter (4 gns.). Summer 
(Day, 5 gns.; Evening, 4 gns.). Acting Technique, Mime, 
Movement, Improvisation, Speech, Rehearsals. Pros- 
pectus: Mrs. O. Medd. Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


Theatre World, April 1945 to December 


OR SALE 
1951, 
Box No 


inclusive Perfect condition What offers? 


453. 


Worlds, 1926-1951 Complete 

years 1932, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1940, 1942 to 1951, 
except June 1944 Good condition. What offers? 
Heald, 58 Binswood Avenue, Leamington Spa 


OR SALE.—Theatre 


OR SALE—30 copies Theatre World 1946-50; also 
20 copies Piaygoer same years Offers for single 
copies or the lot to: Spain, 48 Beulah Hill, S.E.19. 


LD PLAYBILLS for sale 

Kemble, Mrs 
Bills. £6 10s.-Wilsons Library, St 
loo, Liverpool 22 


E. Kean, Mrs. Siddons, 
Jordan, Miss O'Neill, etc. 130 rare 
Johns Road, Water- 


EN DAY DRAMA COURSE 
required. Letters only 
10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


Student A.S.M 
Guignard Studio Theatre, 


HEATRE WORLD, odd copies 1931-1951 

particulars.—Box No. 452 
JCHE VISUAL ARTS CLUB. 

sional. Particulars from 
Square, London, W.1 


S.a.e. 


Amateur and profes- 
Secretary, 12 Soho 
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Amateur Stage 


HE Playwrights’ Club is arranging for 
Miss Naomi Jacob to give a talk on her 
recollections of the theatre, playwrights and 
individual performances, at the Conway 
Hall, Holborn, on Wednesday 2nd April at 
7.30 p.m. Tickets, price 1/6, can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Club, or 
from the door on the night of the talk. A 
further talk entitled “ Are Actors Doped? ” 
will be given by Ken Tynan on 19th April. 
Details of this are not yet available. 


* + * 

_The St. Crispin’s Players of Reading are 
giving two performances of The Great Day 
by Lesley Storm on Sth and 6th March in 
Palmer Hall, Reading. 


* * * 

The recent production by The Civil Ser- 
vice Theatre Guild was The Cradle Song by 
Gregorio and Maria Martinez Sierra at 
Toynbee Hall Theatre on 20th and 2Ist 
February. 


” ~ * 

Owing to the King’s death, the perfor- 
mance of three one-act plays by The 
English Speaking Union has been postponed 
from 14th-16th February until 6th, 7th and 
8th March. Apart from the date, details 
given in our last issue’ will remain 
unchanged. 


* 7 * 


The Richmond Shakespeare Society is 
presenting The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
by William Shakespeare, at the Cardigan 
House Little Theatre, Richmond Hill, on 
15th, 16th, 22nd and 23rd March. 


* * * 


Commencing on Monday 3rd March, The 
Talisman Theatre Players will be presenting 
at their Theatre in Kenilworth, David Iliffe’s 
completely new translation of Anton Chek- 
hov’s play The Seagull, which is described by 
the author as a comedy. * To the audiences 
for whom it was originally intended it may 
have appeared as such, although amid its 
undoubted humour lives the tragedy of our 
common lot, the bitterness, suffering and 
frustration so often encountered in the daily 
round. The Seagull will be presented nightly 
at 7.30 p.m. prompt and the entire proceeds 
from the Monday evening performance are 
being donated to the Questors Theatre, 
Ealing, “ Save Our Stage * Appeal. 


The Editor welcomes items of news from 
the Secretaries of Amateur Companies. 








now available for 
T fll E A T R E p LAYS AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
arts include:- 
M A G A Z I N E BLACK CHIFFON Lesley Storm's gros ply. me 


one of FloraRobson’s biggest successes 


AID K h Horne's Big West End 
COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE eo tana ia geal 
AMERICAN AMUSEMENT SCENE QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE athe Big 

yy y » H N x MUSIC omedy it trom the tran eatre. . ° 
tong = I apg yo - BOOKS THE PARAGON A fine emotional drama by Roland 


i Pertwee. 4f. 5m. 1 set. 
" N r > NALITIES - ART and Michael 
ee Penge - . THE THIRD VISITOR “Murder with wit anda 
or baffling plot.”’—Evening News. 6m. 2f. 2 sets 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 

£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 

Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd.. Cannon House. Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 9d. Post free) to: 
ad “9 6] 


Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON W1 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 

















E VA N © Bi ars IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
] PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
iC O R I N H Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
| 'y | Teachers of Speech and Drama 
H O iy Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 


Pamela Hansford Johnson 


| 

| 

} 

Acting edition 4/10 post free, from | 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD QUALITY 
Montague House, Russell Square, WC1 |} | SOUND 


a EQUIPMENT 


Usec by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also or amateur productions, etc 


F ug E N Cc aa 2 s THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Led., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 

THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
_ Established 1830 


“January (1952) The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
SUPPLEMENT TO Established 1925 


FRENCH’S CATALOGUE Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 
i li i iti ahalt ah C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Containing a list and details ofall plays recently Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
released for production by amateur companies 
Sent post paid on application INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
= : c in the ART of the THEATRE 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD rer 25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON. we2 


SLIM ineweexs—on Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


MONEY REFUNDED Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Marylebone High Street, W.1 
— ay ” pg ge , no — Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
ieting. or free booklet (in plain envelope), 

attach name and address to this advert, and STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand SATURDAY 

Parade, Brighton. INCLUDED 
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For the pena 


FEW 
COPIES 


Com )p l et e a 


Annual No. 2 


by FRANCES STEPHENS 
(Editor Theatre World) 


Theatre 18s. net 


A fine souvenir of 
the Festival Year. 


‘* This book of undying 
interest . . . Collectors 


og of theatrical literature 
Z VAL will regard the appear- 
ance of future volumes 
as an annual event not 
to be missed."’—StTaGE. 


Season June 1950-May 1951 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean Louis Barrault 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 
“ Barrault is a dedicated man with a mission to take drama into new territory; 

a prophet who holds the stage to be a central clearing house of human 

thought, and who expresses his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal 

of an early Christian Father”—Eric Keown in Punch 2Is. Net 


THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 
Foreword by J.C. Trewin, 50 pages of Illustrations 
“ She is extremely percipient of fine shades’—Ilvor Brown in the Observer 25s. Net 


FONTEY N—Impressions of a Ballerina by William Chappell 
40 exclusive photographs by Crctt. BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 
“This poetically expressed, sincere study""—Empire News 2nd Imp. 21s. Net 


SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 
“One of the few contemporary English opera singers possessing a genuine flair 
for the stage” —The Stage l6s. Net 


FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis 
The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage l6s. Net 
SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike 


“One of the best of stage biographies ’—Tribune 18s. Net 


I DO WHAT I LIKE by W. A. Darlington 
“This quite enchanting book”’—Harold Hobson 12s. 6d. Net 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 


“ Theatrical history as it should be written ’’—English 25s. Net 


NO STAR NONSENSE by Peter Cotes 
“Very readable book’’—Ivor Brown 12s. 6d. 


A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 


“Can be thoroughly recommended’’—Liverpool Post l6s. Net 


—_— 
Sear. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS @ SALISBURY SQUARE ¢ LONDON 





